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DISCOURSE. 


IT  IS  FINISHED.— John  xix.  30.  , 

Christ  died.  Great  as  he  was,  Son  of  God  as  he  was,  he 
died.  He  was  a man,  and  as  a man,  he  died.  He  had  lived 
a great  life,  accomplished  a great  work,  and  died.  He  had 
his  reason,  in  full,  at  that  solemn  hour;  he  said  his  last  words 
of  love  calmlv,  and  died.  He  saw  his  mother  and  the  dis- 
ciple  whom  he  loved,  standing  by,  and  said  to  his  mother, 
“Woman,  behold  thy  son  I ” and  to  the  disciple,  “Behold  thy 
mother!”  and  then  he  died.  He  said,  “It  is  finished,”  and 
“he  bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the  Ghost.”  He  died. 

It  is  a great  thing  to  die ; it  is  almost  awful  to  die.  W e 
suffer,  we  pant  and  agonize  and  cease  to  breathe.  We  have 
departed.  The  body  quite  recently  Instinct  with  animation 
lies  prostrate.  The  sight  is  gone ; the  hearing  is  gone ; sensa- 
tion of  every  kind  is  gone.  We  speak  to  the  deceased,  he 
answers  not  again.  We  weep,  he  takes  no  notice  of  it.  A 
throng  presses  round  his  remains,  but  with  him  there  is  no 
recognition  of  friends,  no  motion,  but  silence  instead,  death. 
And  the  man  has  gone,  never,  never  to  return.  Gone  where? 
Echo  answers  where?  Gone  into  a state  untried,  unknown. 
And  yet  not  unknown.  Christ  has  lifted  the  veil  which  over- 
hangs eternity,  and  has  sent  down  a message  to  his  friends, 
^‘For  I heard  a great  voice  saying  unto  me  write.  Blessed  are 
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the  (lead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth ; yea  saith  tlie 
spirit  for  they  shall  rest  from  their  labors  and  their  works  do 
follow  them.”  It  was  not  the  least  among  the  many  conde- 
scensions of  our  Lord  that  he  died  as  a man ; that  he  not  only 
completed  the  great  atonement  for  our  sin,  by  the  peculiar  ago- 
nies which  attended  his  crucifixion,  but  passed  through  all  the 
ordinary  stages  of  death.  The  pain,  the  mortal  thirst,  the  hard 
beating  of  the  heart,  words  of  farewell  tenderness,  the  last  out- 
breathing  of  the  spirit,  the  new  and  strange  circumstances  of 
the  unknown  world,  the  burial  of  the  body ; our  Saviour  passed 
through  them  all.  Like  timid  children,  he  says  to  us,  “See 
me  die;  and  then  be  not  afraid  to  die.  You  suffer,  I have 
suffered  more:  you  expire,  I bowed  my  head  and  gave  up  the 
ghost  before  you ; you  pass  into  the  awful,  inexperienced  eter- 
nity of  which  you  have  heard  so  much  and  dreaded  so  long. 
I did  the  same,  and  am  now  there  to  welcome  you.  In  my 
father's  house  are  many  mansions;  I have  prepared  a place 
for  you,  and  where  I am  there  shall  my  servants  be.  Your 
body  goes  down  into  the  dark  tomb;  I also  died  and  was 
buried.  You  sleep  in  the  grave,  ‘So  Jesus  slept,  God’s 
dying  son.’  Afraid  of  the  grave?  has  not  Christ  your  Lord 
been  there?  ‘lYhere  should  the  dying  members  rest,  but 
with  the  dying  head?’-  But  you  say  he  has  risen;  you  too 
shall  rise.  ‘I,’  said  he,  ‘am  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead  yet  shall  he 
live.’” 

It  is  finished^  so  said  the  dear  dying  Christ,  as  he  was 
breathing  out  his  spirit.  Finished!  something  had  been 
undertaken,  something  had  been  completed,  something  was, 
it  is  ended,  it  is  no  more.  “It  finished^''  so  said  our  Lord; 
“I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth,  I have  finished  the  work 
thou  gavest  me  to  do,” — a great  work  of  doing  and  testifying 
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and  suffering  in  life  that  we  might  live  nobly ; a great  work 
of  agony  in  death,  that  we  might  die  peacefully;  a work  to 
which  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  he  had  been  looking  for- 
ward from  the  foundation  of  the  world;  a work  which,  for 
long  and  weary  centuries,  prophets  had  been  foretelling  and 
saints  praying  for  and  expecting;  a work  of  infinite  interest 
and  moment,  in  earth,  in  heaven,  among  all  created  beings ; 
a work  of  self-sacrifice,  of  awful  suffering,  of  singular  mys- 
tery, of  inexpressible  consequence. 

Men,  too,  have  each  a work  to  perform.  Once  in  the  end- 
less duration  of  the  ages  begun,  man  has  a life  on  earth,  a 
life  of  duty  and  trial,  of  probation  and  preparation,  a very 
short  life,  an  atom  life, — but  a life-work  to  be  performed  in 
it.  Out  of  the  darkness  of  eternity,  he  is  sent  hither  on  an 
errand;  back  into  the  awful  eternity  he  goes  when  the  time 
allotted  him  has  expired.  The  one  probation  on  which  his 
endless  existence  is  depending,  goes  by,  it  is  finished. 

The  Christian  and  the  Christian  minister  more  than  all,  has 
his  work.  He  has  received  a commission,  he  has  undertaken 
a duty.  There  are  unprofitable  servants  who  will  be  rejected 
and  cast  out,  and  there  are  faithful  servants  to  whom  the 
king  will  say,  “Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  be-, 
cause  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a few  things,  I will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.” 

Another  life  has  now  ended;  a long  life  has  at  length 
reached  its  close ; an  exemplary  and  faithful  life  of  one  of 
Christ’s  ministers  is  finished.  It  stands  not  all  before  us,  for 
we  have  no  full  power  to  enter  the  depths  of  character  and 
penetrate  motives,  but  before  the  great  God,  in  all  its  open- 
ness and  completeness.  We  judge  men  by  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, by  the  revelations  they  make  to  us,  by  the  fruits 
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which  they  bear.  By  all  the  light  we  have,  and  in  the  sincere 
and  open  life  now  ended ; in  a life  devoted  all  the  way  to  hard 
service  for  Christ,  we  cannot  be  mistaken,  we  say  confidently, 
“ Servant  of  God,  well  done.”  Thou  hast  fought  the  good 
fight,  thou  hast  kept  the  faith,  thou  hast  finished  thy  course, 
thou  hast  received  and  now  wearest  the  crown  of  rio-hteous- 
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ness  laid  up  for  thee,  and  long  waiting  for  thee,  in  heaven. 

Our  venerated  friend,  though  ever  youthful  in  spirit  and 
ready  to  adopt  all  good  customs  of  the  times  as  they  arose, 
belonged  in  part  to  the  ministry  of  a former  generation. 
Our  fathers  always  considered  themselves,  when  once  conse- 
crated to  the  work  of  preaching,  as  ministers  for  life.  They 
were  accustomed  to  look  upon  their  ministry,  for  the  most 
part  begun  and  ended  in  a single  parish,  more  than  we  do  as 
a whole.  As  they  advanced  in  life,  they  looked  towards  its 
termination.  They  anxiously  asked  how  the  doings  of  many 
years  would  sum  up  at  the  close.  They  kept  a minute  ac- 
count of  great  and  small  events  as  they  occurred,  and  could 
state,  at  any  time,  if  called  upon,  the  number  of  sermons 
they  had  composed  and  preached,  of  funerals  they  had  at- 
tended, of  the  public  services  to  wdiich  they  had  been  called, 
of  the  miscellaneous  parochial  duties  they  had  performed. 
They  expected  that  on  the  finishing  of  this  life  and  ministry, 
in  the  presence  of  a large  congregation  of  their  own  people 
and  others,  of  many  brethren  in  the  same  Christian  service, 
who  should  come  to  pay  the  last  offices  of  respect  and  aflfec- 
tion  to  their  remains;  the  mortal  body  resting  in  its  last,  long 
sleep  in  the  midst,  waiting  for  its  burial;  there  would  be  a 
public  review  of  that  ministry  which  had  now,  at  length, 
come  to  end.  They  usually  invited  some  brother  to  prepare 
beforehand  a funeral  discourse,  and  furnished  themselves 
the  material,  so  far  at  least  as  dates  and  facts  were  concerned. 
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for  the  purpose.  However,  some  of  us,  with  our  more  recent 
tastes,  miglit  shrink  from  the  idea  of  a public  review  of  our 
lives  on  such  an  occasion  as  this;  there  is  something  im- 
pressive, not  to  say  sublime,  in  the  custom  of  our  fathers 
and  elders  in  the  ministry,  according  to  which  they  not  only 
selected  the  place  of  sepulture  as  we  do,  but  made  prepara- 
tion in  Christian  simplicity,  to  open  up  their  lives,  in  the 
presence  of  mourners  and  friends,  on  that  solemn  occasion 
which  immediately  follows  life’s  close. 

A few  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a temporary  illness, 
Dr.  Vaill,  observino;  “tliat  he  was  ffettino;  to  be  an  old  man, 
and  could  not  know  how  soon  he  might  be  called,”  modestly 
asked  me,  that  in  case  I should  survive  him,  I would  do  for 
him  what  he  had  done  for  others,  preach  his  funeral  sermon. 
The  request  was  renewed  in  a more  formal  manner,  when  he 
was  in  full  health,  in  the  winter  of  1867,  and  some  minutes 
were  furnished  which  have  guided  me  in  preparing  this  notice. 

Joseph  Vaill  was  born  at  Hadlyme,  Ct.,  July  28,  1790. 
Ills  father  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Vaill  who  for  more  than 
fifty  years  was  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fowler,  who  for 
many  years  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  East  Haddam,  Ct. 
He  was  the  youngest  but  one  of  eight  children.  He  resided 
with  his  parents  till  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  received  his 
early  literary  education  chiefly  under  the  instruction  of  his 
father,  who  was  accustomed  in  those  days  to  take  scholars, 
not  only  in  the  English  branches  but  in  studies  prepara- 
tory for  College.  Among  his  pupils,  were  Rev.  Edward 
D.  Griffin,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Joseph  Harvey,  D.  D.,  and  Hon. 
William  Hungerford,  for  many  years  a distinguished  lawyer 
in  Hartford,  Ct. 
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The  deceased  entered  Yale  College,  in  the  autumn  of 
1807,  and  after  remaining  with  his  father  during  the  first 
term,,  rejoined  his  class.  In  the  winter  of  that  year,  during 
a somewhat  extensive  revival  of  religion,  both  himself  and 
his  room-mate  experienced,  hopefully,  the  great  religious 
change,  and  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  his  parents  who  had  felt 
such  intense  anxiety  for  his  entire  conversion  to  Christ  as  to 
say,  for  awhile,  that  they  could  never  consent  to  his  entering 
College  till  they  should  see  in  him  some  evidence  of  piety 
toward  God.  And  when  they  finally  yielded  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case,  the  young  man  was  sent  from  home  with’ 
much  instruction  and  many  prayers,  which  were  crowned, 
as  he  thought,  with  blessings  on  his  soul.  He  was  obliged, 
he  says,  “to  work  his  passage”  through  College,  as  his  father 
was  unable  to  meet  his  pecuniary  expenses,  even  with  the 
most  rigid  economy, — a necessity  to  wdiich  he  attributed  much 
of  his  usefulness  in  after  life.  One  of  his  room-mates  was 
Mr.  Sidney  Edwards  Moore,  distinguished  in  many  respects, 
but  especially  as  the  hither  of  the  religious  newspaper  press  in 
this  country,  and  with  whom  he  maintained  a happy  intimacy 
through  life,  and  which  grew  stronger  and  stronger  to  the 
close.  While  in  College,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  both  of 
his  class-mates  and  of  the  government  and  received  marked 
attentions  from  his  respected  and  beloved  President,  Dr. 
Dwight.  His  class  abounded  in  eminent  men,  and  his  Col- 
lege rank  was  honorable  among  them.  He  did  not  make  a 
public  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ  till  towards  the  close 
of  his  College  course,  a neglect  which  he  afterward  regretted 
deeply  as  unfavorable  to  his  Christian  life.  He  joined  his 
father’s  church  in  Hadlyme,  during  the  summer  term,  pre- 
vious to  his  graduation.  The  next  year  he  taught  school 
successfully  in  Litchfield,  as  principal  of  Morris  Academy, 
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and  in  Salisbury,  Ct.  While  at  Litchfield,  he  also  read 
theology  and  wrote  several  lectures  and  sermons,  which  he 
preached  Sabbath  evenings,  in  the  Academy  Hall,  to  the 
students  and  villagers,  the  pastor  being  generally  present,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundations  of  his  life-work.  The  following 
winter,  he  studied  divinity  with  his  father,  and  the  next  sum- 
mer commenced  preaching  as  a regularly  approved  minister, 
though  in  impaired  health.  He  soon  had  abundance  of  em- 
ployment. Among  other  places,  he  preached  for  a time  in 
Lyme,  Ct.,  to  which  place  he  was  introduced  by  Eev.  Mr. 
Nettleton,  who  left  it  in  the  midst  of  a revival  of  religion, 
and  who,  with  his  remarkable  sagacity  in  his  judgment  of 
men,  ^eems  to  have  had  confidence  enough  in  the  young 
minister  to  commit  the  entire  responsibility  of  carrying  for- 
ward this  important  work  to  him.  He  found  it  very  labori- 
ous, but  he  entered  into  it  with  zeal,  and  it  gave  him  an  ex- 
perience which  became,  as  he  said,  a sort  of  key-note  to  his 
subsequent  ministerial  life.  He  soon  received  several  invita- 
tions to  settle  in  the  ministry,  one  of  them  being  from  Brim- 
field,  Mass.  This  he  accepted  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  in  that  town,  February  2,  1814,  his  venerable 
father  preaching  the  ordination  sermon.  Some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  call  to  Brimfield,  he  always  and 
justly  regarded  as  wonderful.  The  parish  was  co-extensive 
with  the  town,  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
requiring  that  all  the  inhabitants  should  pay  taxes  for  the 
regular  support  of  the  gospel  among  them.  Though  the 
young  candidate  was  then  only  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  the  people  were  greatly  divided  in  their  religious  opin- 
ions, he  was  elected  to  his  office  almost  unanimously,  in  open 
town  meeting,  there  being  but  a single  vote  thrown  against 
him.  His  ministry  in  Brimfield,  which  continued,  without 
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interruption,  more  than  twenty  years,  was  eminently  happy 
and  successful.  lie  entered  upon  it,  however,  amidst  very 
discouraging  circumstances.  He  found  he  had  come  not  only 
to  a religiously  neglected  community,  but  to  a population, 
quite  different  from  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
which  gave  sad  evidences  of  the  deterioration  naturally  con- 
sequent on  such  neglect.  In  a town  of  sixteen  hundred 
people  and  only  one  religious  organization  in  it,  there  were 
less  than  seventy  professors  of  religion,  and  some  of  them 
far  from  being,  as  he  supposed,  soundly  Christian,  and  scarcely 
a solitary  young  person  in  the  whole  church.  But  he  had 
gone  to  Brimfield  full  of  zeal,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  revival 
at  Lyme,  and  though  his  preaching  was  met  with  opposition 
from  some  quarters,  and  hindrances  from  many  sources,  the 
success  of  his  labors  was  wonderful.  From  the  deep  religious 
depression  of  the  place,  there  began  to  be  encouragement 
almost  immediately.  Prospects  continued  to  brighten  till  the 
kingdom  of  God  seemed  to  come  with  power.  “ A series  of 
revivals  of  religion  were  experienced,  such  as  were  never 
witnessed  before  on  that  ground,  beginning  in  1818  and  con- 
tinuing at  not  very  distant  intervals  till  1834.  These  revivals 
brought  into  the  Church  some  hundreds  of  souls,  produced  a 
great  change  in  the  morals  of  the  town,  an4  inspired  the 
pastor  with  new  hopes  in  respect  to  the  religious  future  of  his 
people.”  * 

While  at  Brimfield,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
proposal  to  establish  a “ Collegiate  Institute  ” at  Amherst ; 
and  from  the  first  starting  of  “Amherst  College,”  in  1821, 
to  the  time  of  his  sudden  decease,  he  has  been  connected 
with  it  as  a Trustee  and  devoted  friend.  From  1821  to 
1845,  he  gave  much  time  as  a special  agent  to  its  interests, 


* See  Appendix,  Note  I. 
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often  leaving  his  people,  temporarily,  to  secure  funds  on  which 
it  was  depending  for  its  support.  Ilis  labors  in  this  connec- 
tion were  severe  and  burdensome  ; and  although  he  was  then 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  ability  for  service,  they  were  too 
great,  taken  as  they  were  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his 
parish,  for  any  one  man  long  to  endure.  After  laboring  in 
Brimfield  about  twenty  years  and  nine  months,  with  great 
faithfulness  and  remarkable  success,  he  received  a unanimous 
call  from  the  Second  Church,  in  Portland,  Maine.  Having 
accepted  this  invitation,  he  continued  in  the  service  of  that 
church,  enjoying  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  his  people, 
till,  under  the  onerous  duties  of  that  important  but  “lovely  ^ 
charge,”  as  he  considered  it,  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  felt 
constrained  to  ask  a dismission.  He  soon  found  himself  re- 
instated with  his  old  parish  in  Brimfield,  and  with  the  expec- 
tation of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  its  service.  But 
Providence,  as  he  used  to  say,  had  designed  other  work  for 
him.  After  a second  ministry  of  four  years  in  Brimfield,  he 
yielded  to  a pressing  request  from  the  Corporation  of  Amherst 
College  to  undertake  a protracted  agency  on  its  behalf.  He 
accordingly  gave  up  his  pastorate,  and  devoted  four  years 
entirely  to  the  college.  They  were  years  of  great  toil  and 
anxiety  and  of*  most  important  services.  Though  not  fully 
appreciated  by  that  portion  of  the  public  which  was  too  often 
solicited  to  give,  they  probably  saved  the  institution,  in  those 
early  days,  from  financial  ruin.  He  regarded  these  labors 
as  among  the  most  trying,  self-denying  and  useful  labors 
of  his  life,  under  the  care  and  burden  of  which  “nothing,” 
he  said,  “ but  the  grace  of  his  covenant  God  could  have  sus- 
tained him.”  The  undertaking  cost  him,  he  said  “ a mighty 
struggle ;”  and  though  there  were  many  things  pleasant  con- 
nected with  it,  especially  with  his  residence  in  Amherst,  it 
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was  almost  more  than  he  was  able  to  endure.  Some  of  his 
feelings,  in ‘reference  to  the  arduous,  often  perplexing,  and  to 
some  extent  thankless  service  of  beo-ging  for  a college,  are 
impressively  expressed  in  a “ memorial  sermon  ” which  he 
preached  a few  years  ago  at  Brimfield,  ‘‘  commemorative  of 
his  settlement,  fifty  years  before.”  We  have  no  time  for 
quotations.  But  among  the  many  noble  benefactors  of  Am- 
herst College,  whether  of  the  living  or  the  dead,  when  its 
history  comes  to  be  fully  written,  few  names  will  stand  higher 
than  that  of  Joseph  Vaill.  A self-sacrificing  friend  of  it,  in 
the  early  days  of  its  weakness  and  poverty,  a constant  attend- 
ant upon  the  meetings  of  its  Trustees  and  its  commencements, 
in  labors  more  abundant  for  it  than  any  other  man’s,  cheer- 
fully giving  his  time  and  his  prayers  to  its  interests,  he 
rejoiced  in  its  prosperity  more  than  in  any  personal  advan- 
tage, and  performed  a service  for  the  college  which  its  warmest 
gratitude  never  can  sufficiently  repay. 

At  the  completion  of  this  agency,  he  accepted  a call  to 
settle  in  Somers,  Ct.,  where  he  remained  for  more  than  nine 
years,  “ enjoying  a pleasant  and  in  many  respects  a successful 
ministry.”  But  the  parish  was  territorially  large,  its  required 
labors  were  great,  and  he  was  advancing  in  age,  being  now 
sixty-four  years  old,  and  was  not  unwilling  to  find  relief  in  a 
less  onerous  field.  During  his  ministry  in  Somers,  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Amherst  College.  He  was  installed  over  the  Second  Church 
in  Palmer,  December  6,  1854,  among  whom  he  continued  to 
perform  faithfully  and  with  acceptance  and  success  the  duties 
of  minister  and  pastor  for  more  than  twelve  years ; at  the  end 
of  which  period,  being  now  over  seventy-five  years  of  age,  he 
thought  it  proper  to  resign  bis  pastorate  and  relinquish  for- 
ever the  stated  employment  of  the  ministry,  having  served 
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the  Lord  in  that  work  more  than  fifty-two  years  since  his 
ordination  in  Brimfield. 

Since  resigning  his  pastorate  at  Palmer,  lie  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  preach  quite  regularly,  in  neighboring  and  other 
parislies,  where  his  services  were  sought,  and  in  which  they 
were  highly  appreciated. 

It  speaks  well  both  for  the  Second  Pepresentative  District 
of  Hampden  County  and  for  the  venerable  man  whose  decease 
we  mourn,  that  in  looking  round  for  a candidate  last  autumn 
to  represent  them  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth, 
their  attention  should  be  turned  to  Rev.  Dr.  Yaill,  and  that 
from  no  mere  political  reasons,  but  from  confidence  in  his 
integrity,  his  wisdom,  his  known  regard  for  the  public  welfare, 
and  his  weight  of  character,  they  should  have  given  him  a 
triumphant  election.  And  it  was  a delicate  and  not  unde- 
served compliment  paid  him  by  his  colleagues,  when,  out  of 
respect  to  his  years  and  standing,  he  was  allowed  to  select 
his  own  location  in  the  representative  chamber,  before  the 
general  drawing  for  seats  commenced. 

Having  accepted  a public  trust,  he  could  not  be  idle  or  un- 
faithful in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  it.  At  once  he 
entered  into  the  great  questions  of  public  business,  and  was 
unwilling  to  excuse  himself  from  its  severest  labors.  His  last 
service  as  a legislator  was  in  connection  with  the  committee 
on  the  questions  of  temperance,  which  are  before  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  had  just  prepared  and  read  to  hrs  associates, 
in  the  cars,  on  his  homeward  way,  last  Wednesday,  a clear 
and  able  paper  expressive  of  his  views  and  the  position  he 
wished  to  maintain.  While  he  represents  himself  “ as  no 
extremist,”  and  not  in  favor  of  hazarding  everything  “ by 
going  beyond  the  common-sense  principles  of  that  great  body 
of  constituents  that  constitute  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the 
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Commonwcaltli,”  he  seems  deeply  Impressed  with  the  ravages 
of  intemperance,  especially  during  the  late  year;  and  for  the 
sake  of  our  youth  and  the  public  good,  and  in  sympathy  with 
ten  thousand  mothers  pleading  for  protection,  he  declares 
himself  decidedly  in  favor  of  judicious  “ prohibition  and  the 
establishment  of  the  machinery  necessary  to  carry  it  Into 
operation.”^ 

From  an  earnest  but  genial  discussion  of  this  great  subject, 
as  he  came  up  from  Boston  with  the  Legislature  on  their 
recent  excursion  to  Amherst,  he  had  scarcely  set  foot  on  the 
platform  at  Palmer,  when,  by  the  rupture  of  some  silver  cord 
of  life  within,  he  was  called  to  recognize  the  mortal  summons. 
From  that  hour  he  steadily  declined,  till,  on  the  morning  of 
Monday  last,  about  10  o’clock,  February  22d,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  he  peacefully  breathed  out  his  spirit 
into  the  bosom  of  his  God. 

The  day  before  his  death,  Sabbath  afternoon,  perceiving 
that  the  end  was  approaching,  in  the  full  exercise  of  his 
reason  and  with  a clear  strong  voice,  he  committed  himself  to 
the  Saviour  in  prayer,  exhorted  all  present  to  seek  “ the  sal- 
vation of  their  souls,”  bade  adieu  with  tender  words  of  parting 
and  exhortation  to  each  member  of  the  family  present,  took  a 
most  “affectionate  and  impressive”  leave  of  her  who  had 
been  so  long  the  sharer  of  his  life,  exhorted  the  young  min- 
ister who  was  kindly  ministering  to  the  last  hours  of  his 
venerated  predecessor  to  be  faithful  to  the  trusts  committed 
to  him,  and  left  appropriate  messages  to  relatives  and  friends. 
After  the  work  of  leave-taking  was  essentially  done,  he  was 
often  repeating  appropriate  passages  of  Scripture,  and  giving 
delightful  evidences  of  his  preparation  for  the  great  change. 
During  these  closing  hours,  he  requested  his  friends  present 


* The  paper  here  alluded  to  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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to  sing  that  beautiful  hymn  so  dear  to  all  Christians — Jesus, 
lover  of  my  soul ; and  they  sung,  as  expressive  of  his  dying 
prayer : 

Jesus  lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly, 

While  the  billows  near  me  roll, 

While  the  tempest  still  is  high. 

Hide  me,  O my  Saviour,  hide. 

Till  the  storms  of  life  be  passed ; 

Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 

O receive  my  soul  at  last. 

When  (|uite  near  the  end,  he ‘repeated  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture: “The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  but  thanks  be  unto  God 
who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Je>us  Christ.” 
lie  soon  after  lost  his  voice,  and  in  a little  time,  breathing 
more  and  more  softly,  he  fell  into  his  last  sweet  sleep,  lle- 
quiescat  in  in  Jem  Christo  requiescat. 

Rev.  Dr.  Vaill  was  not  only  a faithful  and  successful  min- 
ister, he  was  an  attractive  one.  His  second  call  to  Brimfield, 
in  which  place  he  had  previously  spent  nearly  twenty-five 
years  of  his  ministerial  life,  furnishes  evidence  of  a measure 
of  attachment  to  a minister  which  in  these  days  of  restless- 
ness is  quite  uncommon.  He  was  not  only  acceptable  to  his 
own  societies  and  in  congregations  to  which  he  occasionally 
preached,  but  he  had  frequent  calls  to  other  parishes  and  to 
important  agencies  connected  with  benevolent  associations. 

During  his  ministry,  he  enjoyed  and  conducted  seven  special 
revivals  of  religion,  some  of  them  of  remarkable  power.  He 
preached  many  sermons  at  protracted  meetings,  and  on  other 
public  occasions,  near  his  own  parishes  and  at  a distance  from 
them.  In  1867,  he  had  admitted,  during  his  ministry,  six 
hundred  and  seventy- three  persons  to  the  church  ; had  bap- 
tized six  hundred  and  sixty-seven ; had  attended  nine  hun- 
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dred  and  seventy-five  funerals,  and  solemnized  five  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  marriages.  He  had  written  two  thousand 
sermons,  and  preached,  by  estimate,  seven  thousand.  vSeven 
of  his  discourses  were  given  to  the  press,  and  he  published 
two  or  three  addresses  and  several  smaller  articles  on  various 
subjects.  He  attended  numerous  councils.  He  was  Trustee 
not  only  of  Amherst  College — an  office  which  he  filled  with  so 
much  faithfulness  for  nearly  fifty  years, — but  was  also,  at 
different  times.  Trustee  of  Monson  Academy, — of  which  board 
he  was  for  a long  time  president, — Gorham  Academy,  and  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  Bangor.  He  was  also  invited,  while 
he  was  at  Somers,  Conn.,  to  become  a member  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Yale  College,  his  own  Alma  Mater  ; but  while  he  took 
a sreat  interest  in  that  institution,  and  often  attended  its  com- 
mencement,  and  highly  enjoyed  the  meetings  with  his  class- 
mates, he  felt  obliged,  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with 
Amherst  and  other  occupation,  to  decline  to  accept.  He 
preached  the  annual  sermon  before  the  General  Association 
at  Dorchester,  and  was  often  sent  as  their  delegate  to  foreign 
bodies.  He  was  always  interested  in  education,  not  only  in 
that  of  colleges  and  professional  schools,  but  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  people.  He  was  chairman  of  school  com- 
mittees, in  Brimfield  and  Somers,  during  a period  of  more 
than  thirty  years.  He  entered  into  this  business  with  ardor, 
takino;  the  lead  in  school  examinations,  and  making  on  an 
average  forty  school  visits  in  a year,  and  with  no  other  com- 
pensation, according  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  than  that 
which  good  men  receive  in  the  consciousness  of  doing  good. 

But  still  more  assiduously  did  he  devote  himself  to  the 
highest  good  of  children  and  youth,  in  connection  with  Sab- 
bath Schools,  instructing  a large  class  himself,  when  at  Brim- 
field,  between  the  services  ; a larger  class  of  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  or  two  hundred  young  people,  while  pastor  in  Portland  ; 
also,  in  that  place,  meeting  from  sixty  to  seventy  children 
weekly  for  catechetical  instruction.  But  his  labors  were  not 
confined  to  the  children,  nor  to  preaching  on  the  Sabbath. 
When  at  Brimfield,  he  attended  weekly  meetings,  in  school- 
houses,  in  private  families,  in  different  neighborhoods  of  his 
parish,  to  the  amount  of  many  hundreds — probably  at  least  a 
thousand. 

He  also  delivered  many  addresses  and  exhortations  against 
the  deadly  evils  resulting  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks; 
and  in  his  old  age  was  not  reluctant,  in  his  own  town  and 
elsewhere,  to  buckle  on  his  armor  and  offer  himself  as  a cham- 
pion, when  circumstances  seemed  to  require  it,  in  this  im- 
portant cause. 

Dr.  Yaill  was  twice  married ; first  to  Miss  Kirtland,  an 
interesting  member  of  his  father’s  church,  who  was  the 
mother  of  his  children.  His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Nancy 
Pope  Howe  of  Ware,  Mass.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  emi- 
nently happy  in  his  domestic  relations.  He  leaves  six  chil- 
dren; all  of  them  having  owned  their  father’s  covenant  God, 
are  members  of  Christian  churches;  two  of  them  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  and  pastors  of  churches. 

Dr.  Vaill  was  a hard-working  man.  He  kept  himself  con- 
tinually employed  in  his  Master’s  service.  He  probably 
wrote,  or  wrote  over,  more  sermons  during  five  years  after 
he  had  reached  seventy,  than  is  common  with  any  of  our 
young  men  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Nor  did  he  give  up 
this  habit  of  fresh  spiritual  composition  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinued occasionally  to  preach,  nor  cease  to  read  and  be  inter- 
ested to  the  last  in  all  the  current  affairs  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

He  was  a sincere  man;  never  imprudent,  but  always  as 
open-hearted  and  simple-hearted  as  a child.  If  people  were 
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sometimes  almost  amused  with  his  guileless  freedom,  no  one 
could  doubt  the  honesty  of  his  spirit.  He  enjoyed  his  suc- 
cesses, and  took  pleasure  in  recounting  them  to  those  in  whom 
he  had  confidence,  and  would,  as  he  supposed,  appreciate 
them.  But  the  exaggerations  of  vanity  made  no  part  of  his 
character.  In  purity  of  morals,  he  was  above  suspicion  ; nor 
has  the  slightest  imputation  of  evil  ever  soiled  his  blameless 
life.  He  was  a genial  man,  always  courteous,  always  kindly, 
always  dignified,  a true  gentleman,  readily  according  to  every 
one  the  honor  which  belonged  to  him,  and  as  naturally  ex- 
pecting in  return  the  respect  that  was  his  due.  He  generally 
enjoyed  good  health,  and  was  overflowing  with  good  spirits. 
Though  he  never  descended  to  coarseness,  never  forgot  the  pro- 
prieties of  Christian  sociability,  his  conversation  was  often  full 
of  humor  and  wit.  There  was  more  of  the  bon  homie  in  him 
than  I have  found  in  almost  any  person  of  my  acquaintance. 
It  was  often  like  sunshine  in  a cold  day  to  be  in  his  presence. 

He  was  a contented  man.  Free  from  restlessness,  jealousy, 
and  undue  ambition,  enjoying  honors,  but  not  aspiring  and 
unhappy  from  want  of  what  did  not  belong  to  him,  his  life 
was  marked  by  serenity  and  satisfaction.  In  the  memoranda 
which  he  gave  me,  he  speaks  of  his  pecuniary  circumstances 
in  a way  that  illustrates  this  trait  of  his  character.  “ Living 
generally  on  a small  salary,  yet  with  the  strictest  economy 
and  with  the  pecuniary  and  prudent  aid -of  my  companions,  I 
have  never  experienced  any  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and 
through  a kind  Providence  shall  have  sufficient  to  carry  me 
through,  I trust,  without  suffering  want.  Thus  my  covenant 
God  has  led  me  on,  and  in  a way  I little  thought  of  at  the 
commencement  of  my  public  life.” 

He  was,  also,  a wise  man.  This  quality  of  his  character 
appeared  in  the  tact  and  skill  with  which  he  ordinarily  man- 
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aged  the  affairs  of  liis  parishes.  And  I have  seen  it  often  in 
meetings  of  the  Trustees  of  tlie  College,  in  which  Board  liis 
opinions  were  weighty  and  his  counsels  judicious. 

I need  not  say  tliat  he  was  an  earnest  Christian  man  ; his 
whole  life  and  life-work  bears  witness  to  the  fact.  lie  was 
at  heart  a humble  man,  and  deeply  felt  his  obligations  to  the 
sovereign  mercy  of  God.  In  the  memoranda  of  which  I have 
before  spoken,  he  says,  at  the  close  of  it : “ I feel  that  I am  a 
poor  sinner,  unworthy  of  the  least  favorable  regard  of  my 
Maker,  and,  if  I am  saved,  it  will  be  through  amazing  grace. 
Wonderful  will  be  the  display  of  God’s  mercy  towards  me,  if  I 
am  finally  found  among  his  redeemed  07ies.  I have  been  in- 
deed an  unprofitable  servant,  and  in  reviewing  my  life,  see 
much,  oh!  how  much!  touching  n'ly  motives^  of  action  that 
covers  me  with  shame  and  blushing.  I am  aware,  having 
reached  my  seventy-sixth  year,  and  the  fifty-second  of  my 
jmblic  life,  that  but  few  more  sands  will  drop  from  the  glass 
that  measures  my  flying  moments,  ere  it  will  run  out.  Stand- 
ing on  the  threshold  of  eternity,  it  becomes  me,  not  only  to 
take  a retrospect  of  my  past  life,  but  to  look  forward  to  the 
life  to  come;  and  to  set  my  house  and  heart,  in  order,  ‘know- 
ing  that  I must  die  and  not  live.’  Will  God  enable  me  to 
do  this,  so  that  nothing  shall  remain  undone,  when  the  sum- 
mons of  death  shall  come.” 

I can  hardly  speak  of  Dr.  Yaill  as  a pastor  in  the  presence 
of  so  many  of  his  recent  and  former  parishioners  who  have 
known  him  in  this  relation  so  much  better  than  I do.  But  I 
am  sure  that  I shall  express  their  sentiment,  and  the  truth, 
when  I say  that  he  was  pre-eminently  faithful,  sympathetic 
and  kindly  in  the  performance  of  the  important  and  often  del- 
icate and  difficult  duties  of  this  portion  of  his  work,  and  that 
for  his  prayers,  his  counsels  and  tender  assiduities,  many  who 
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enjoyed  them  will  bless  God  forever.  As  to  his  preaching, 
all  will  confess  that  it  was  eminently  biblical,  orthodox  and 
instructive.  Dignified  in  manner  as  becomes  the  pulpit,  ap- 
propriate in  style  and  weighty  in  Christian  thought;  not 
flighty  in  imagination,  not  dangerous  in  speculation,  not  ad- 
dicted to  ambitious  expression,  not  offensive  in  manner,  spirit, 
or  remark,  he  preached  Christ  and  him  crucified  with  faith- 
fulness and  power,  and  in  some  portions  of  his  ministry  with 
remarkable  success. 

The  thought  which  opened  our  discourse  now  comes  back 
upon  us.  A life  on  earth  is  ended.  The  long  life  of  a Chris- 
tion  minister  has  come  to  a close.  We  cannot  follow  the  de- 
parted into  the  spirit-world,  or  ask  ourselves  what  visions  of 
glory  he  has  seen,  what  new  and  exalted  views  of  the  doc- 
trines which  he  has  preached  he  has  gained,  what  old  friends 
he  has  recognized  among  the  blessed,  what  enrapturing  sight 
of  the  once  crucified  he  has  enjoyed,  what  wonderful  pros- 
pects are  opening  before  him,  what  ecstacy  of  blessedness  fills 
his  being  ? These  are  questions  reserved,  to  be  answered  to 
the  experience  of  each  one  of  us,  perhaps  sooner  than  we 
imagine.  But  this  is  patent  to  our  observation ; the  cold  and 
prostrate  form  before  us  declares  it,  that  with  the  deceased, 
probation,  active  usefulness,  life,  long  life  is  ended.  It  is 
finished.  The  surviving  companion  of  the  deceased  com- 
mends herself,  in  this  time  of  her  great  sorrow,  to  our  con- 
dolence. She  buries  a noble  as  well  as  loving  heart  in  the 
grave.  Loneliness  and  mourning  are  the  lot  of  widowhood. 
May  her  husband’s  God  and  her  own  God  comfort  her. 

With  these  mourning  children,  shall  I condole,  or  shall  I 
rejoice  ? Their  father’s  life,  his  long  life  is  ended.  It  stands 
before  them  as  a whole,  without  a spot  or  stain  upon  it.  He 
leaves  them,  not  only  a legacy  of  counsels,  of  prayers,  of 
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blessed  influences,  but  the  inheritance  of  a great  example. 
At  the  funeral  of  such  a man,  we  may  say  rejoicingly,  the 
glory  of  the  children  is  their  father. 

This  occasion  speaks  impressively  to  all  who  were  once 
parishioners  of  the  deceased,  or  have  often  heard  him  preach. 
They  know  how  earnestly  he  longed  for  the  salvation  of  them 
all,  how  faithfully  he  besought  all  Christians  to  live  near  to 
God  and  walk  worthy  of  their  calling,  how  earnestly  he  en- 
forced the  great  princii)les  of  the  gospel  among  them,  how 
ardently  he  prayed  for  them.  They  will  hear  him  no  more ; 
that  full,  clear,  mellow  voice  is  silent  forever.  May  its  echoes 
resound  in  their  hearts.  And  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  red 
sea  of  death  which  we  must  all  soon  cross,  may  they  meet  him, 
with  joy. 

This  death  is  impressive  to  the  students  and  guardians  of 
Amherst  College  which  our  deceased  friend  loved  so  ardently 
and  cherished  so  long.  By  a singular  coincidence  which  it 
seemed  impossible  to  avoid;  these  funeral  solemnities  occur  on 
an  occasion  of  mark^  in  the  current  days  of  our  collegiate  year. 
The  last  Thursday  in  February  is  the  day  which  Christians 
have  long  since  consecrated  and  annually  observe  as  a day  of 
special  prayer  for  all  the  colleges  of  the  land.  It  is  a day 
which  the  deceased  was  accustomed  to  commemorate,  and 
which  he  could  not  have  forgotten  had  he  lived.  On  any 
other  day,  the  professors  of  the  college,  and  the  students  as 
well  as  the  trustees,  w^ould  have  been  largely  represented,  in 
these  closing  memorial  services.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  of 
this  assembly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  name  of  the  deceased,' 
to  join  their  prayers  with  ours,  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
day  and  this  occasion  may  help  to  prepare  multitudes  of 
young  men  for  great  and  good  lives.  The  trustees  of  the 
college  especially,  who  found  him  always  at  their  meetings. 
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with  whom  he  has  lono*  been  their  oldest  member,  havinjr  out- 
lived  ail  his  associates  of  the  first  generation,  and  who,  when 
they  assemble  again,  and  for  a long  time  hereafter,  will  ten- 
derly feel  that  something  is  wanting  which  can  never  be 
restored  to^  them,  will  honor  his  memory,  while  they  truly 
mourn  his  loss.  And  the  alumni,  when  they  return,  on  Com- 
mencement occasions,  and  look  upon  the  platform  where  this 
venerable  man  was  always  conspicuous,  and  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  him  somewhat,  as  we  do  some  of  our 
oldest  buildings,  without  which  the  college  would  scarcely 
seem  to  retain  its  identity,  will  recognize  the  change  with 
emotions  of  tenderness  and  respect. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  one  who  had  lived  so  long  and  so 
usefully,  should  be  called  by  the  ordering  of  Providence,  at 
the  great  age  of  almost  fourscore,  to  stand  forth  for  a short 
period,  in  the  presence  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a fulfilment 
of  the  Scripture,  in  his  example,  “ the  hoary  head  is  a crown 
of  glory,  if  it  is  found  in  the  way 'of  righteousness,”  and  then 
should  be  suddenly  translated  from  the  midst  of  us, — at  a 
time,  too,  when  his  mind  was  never  brighter,  his  judgment 
never  better,  his  experience  never  so  great,  and  his  whole 
character  never  so  ripe, — that,  having  taught  his  fellow-citi- 
zens how  to  live,  he  might  teach  both  the  people  and  their 
magistrates  how  to  die.  In  acting  the  part  of  a Legislator  in 
our  Commonwealth,  could  he  have  continued  longer  among 
us,  his  course  would  have  been  characterized  by  integrity  and 
an  unselfish  Christian  patriotism.  No  one  could  have  ap- 
proached him  with  questionable  suggestions ; no  one  could 
have  secured  from  him  unworthy  compliances.  Plis  sincerity 
would  have  appeared  in  his  words  and  his  secret  thought 
have  been  transparent  in  his  vote.  An  enemy  to  no  one,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  have  made  enemies  of 
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any.  Ills  urbanity  and  kindliness  would  have  secured  affec- 
tion, the  playfulness  of  his  humor  would  have  imparted  cheer- 
fulness in  anxieties,  while  the  true  greatness  of  his  character 
would  have  inspired  his  associates  and  the  State  with  confi- 
dence and  respect.  We  could  ask  for  the  official  guardians 
of  the  Commonwealth,  with  whom  he  has  been  connected  for 
too  short  a time,  no  higher  record  of  personal  worthiness  and 
civil  purity  than  that  which  marks  the  character  of  their 
venerated  but  now  departed  colleague.* 

Fathers  and  brethren  in  the  ministry,  this  funeral  now 
speaks  to  us.  An  aged  brother  has  just  gone  before  us.  His 
finished  life  has  come  under  our  review.  Let  us  thank  God 
that  it  was  a life  of  singular  blamelessness,  and  was  great  in 
duty  well  performed.  We  have  a little  mor©  remaining  time 
in  which  to  complete  our  work.  Souls  listening  to  our 
preaching,  children  of  God  in  a world  of  dangers,  the  whole 
earth  perishing  in  sin,  all  cry  to  us — work  while  the  day  lasts. 
As  we  carry  forth  the  remains  of  our  brother  to  the  burial, 
let  us  consecrate  ourselves  anew  to  our  ministry,  and  pray  for 
each  other,  asking  the  people  of  God  to  pray  for  us,  while  we 
also  pray  without  ceasing  for  them,  that  we  may  all  be  faith- 
ful unto  death,  and  at  last  receive  crowns  of  life.  Amen. 

See  Appendix,  Note  II. 
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APPENDIX. 


Note  I. 

The  following  arc  extracts  from  a beautiful  notice  of  Dr.  Vaill,  bj 
Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  D.  D.,  published  in  the  Congregationalist  and 
Boston  Recorder,  March  25,  1869  : 

Perhaps  there  is  nobody  else  in  or  about  the  Brookfield  iVssociation, 
to  relate  that  Joseph  Vaill  was  once  a “ burning  and  a shining  light  ’’ 
in  that  family  of  churches  ; and  that  too,  as  no  other  man,  I think,  has 
ever  been.  His  settlement  in  Brimfield  preceded  my  birth  a few  years, 
but  my  earliest  memory  bears  traces  of  “Mr.  Vaill,”  spoken  of  by 
Christian  people  with  an  emphasis  of  admiration  and  confidence,  such  as 
marked  the  name  of  no  neighboring  pastor.  He  was  the  young  Amer- 
ica in  that  circle  of  pulpits.  He  touched  feelings,  gave  point  and 
poignancy  to  truth,  as  no  cotemporary  did.  If  I am  not  quite  mistaken, 
he  was  the  minister  of  a new  dispensation  of  pulpit  power,  the  homiletic, 
vs.  the  didactic,  and  I fear  I ought  to  say,  the  dogmatic  forms. 

Pond  as  Dr.  Snell’s  parishioners  were  of  hearing  him,  and  sure  as 
they  were  to  say,  “ after  all,  none  of  the  ministers  quite  come  up  to 
ours,”  yet  when  Mr.  Vaill  came  on  exchange,  the  town  was  moved. 
Everybody  went  that  day,  and  all  day,  who  ever  went  at  all.  But  his 
noon  day  was  in  the  revivals  of  1831.  He  was  then  about  forty  years 
old,  and  a noble  prime  was  his.  No  man  so  swayed  assemblies,  and 
“made  fast  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty,”  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  did 
he.  A Sabbath,  which  I expect  to  see  in  my  own  celestial  calendar,  if 
such  there  shall  be, — was  July  19,  of  that  year.  He  had  exchanged 
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with  Dr.  Snell,  whose  long  and  faithful  preaching  was  culminating. 
The  spiritual  air  was  laden  with  stern,  solemn,  silent  impulse.  All 
men  felt,  but  none  spoke  a conviction  of  sin.  No  tear  was  seen,  no 
broken  heart  told  of,  or,  in  figure,  not  a mercy  drop  had  fallen,  though 
all  foresaw  it.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  Sabbath,  how  this  preacher’s 
words  penetrated ! His  text,  his  tones,  his  gestures,  are  to  this  hour, 
vivid  as  my  boyhood;  awe  and  alarm  gave  them  an  imprint  on  my 
soul.  Suddenly,  in  the  sermon,  with  altered  tone,  the  words  unwritten, 
I think,  he  hurled  a sentence  that  seemed  to  transfix  me.  I felt,  for  a 
moment,  as  if  pierced  through,  and  fastened  to  the  seat.  It  was  an  ar- 
row never  loosened  until  by  the  Great  Physician,  I trust.  That  as- 
sembly dispersed  as  few  assemblies  ever  do,  so  speechless,  silent,  or  if  a 
word  was  spoken,  flowing  tears  replied.  From  that  hour,  the  town  was 
under  conviction.  Few  revivals  ever  reach  a community  as  did  that 
following  this  sermon.  Not  a family  in  town,  I suppose,  but  was  moved 
to  some  special  seriousness. 

His  career  since  he  left  Portland,  though  diversified,  in  course,  has, 
as  all  men  will  testify,  been  ever  along  that  path  which  “shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.”  In  reverent,  admiring,  and  deeply 
grateful  aflfection,  as  many  others  must  likewise  do,  I tearfully  exclaim  : 
Beloved  man  of  God  ; adieu. 

Dubuque,  Iow'A,  March,  1869. 


Note  III 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee: — For  more  than 
forty  years,  as  a collateral  and  yet  most  important  part  of  my  work  as 
a professed  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I have  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
temperance.  As  years  have  multiplied  over  my  head,  my  interest  in 
this  cause  has  deepened,  and  at  no  period  has  it  been  deeper  than  at 
the  present  moment,  having  completed  nearly  fourscore  years  of  my 
life.  I have  had  opportunity  to  witness,  in  all  their  ramifications,  the 
terrible  efibcts  of  the  free  use  of  intoxicating  liquors ; and  while  moral 
suasion  is  not  to  be  undervalued  as  a means  of  curtailing  the  use  of 
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these  liquors,  I have  long  since  become  satisfied,  of  the  lawfulness  of 
legal  enactments,  and  their  indispensableness,  for  the  removal  of  the 
curse  of  drunkenness  from  the  community.  I rejoice  tliat  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  has  had  its  attention  called  to  this  subject,  and  from 
time  to  time,  has  passed,  and  put  on  its  statute  book  such  enactments,  as 
have  operated  more  or  less  to  hold  in  check  the  dreadful  evils  of  intem- 
perate drinking.  The  most  important  and  decisive  step  in  that  direction 
was  taken  in  the  enactment  of  what  has  been  known  as  the  “ Law  of 
Prohibition  ” and  the  establishment  of  the.  machinery  necessary,  to 
carry  it  into  operation.  We  might  well  suppose  that  a certain  class  of 
the  community,  would  be  restive  under  that  law,  and  put  all  their 
powers  in  requisition  to  procure  its  repeal.  The  success  of  this  effort, 
and  the  enactment  of  the  present  license  law  in  its  place,  has  proved  a 
greater  calamity,  to  the  Commonwealth  than  anything  that  has  trans- 
pired in  our  history,  for  half  a century,  unless  I except  the  terrible 
calamity  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Open  bars  and  free  rum  have 
been  everywhere  witnessed,  and  drunkenness  and  its  attendant  evils, 
have  stared  us  in  the  face,  in  all  our  cities  and  municipalities,  from 
Cape  Cod  to  the  mountains  of  Berkshire.  Never  in  the  history  of  this 
Commonwealth,  I believe,  has  there  been  such  a year  of  drunkenness, 
and  its  attendant  evils,  as  the  year  1868. 

No  wonder  that  the  lovers  of  morality  and  good  order,  philanthro- 
pists and  patriots,  have  been  moved  as  regards  this  matter,  and  have 
sent  to  the  Legislature  such  men  as  are  influenced  by  moral  principle, 
and  who,  as  lovers  of  their  race  and  for  the  honor  and  safety  of  this  noble 
Commonwealth,  will  see  to  it,  that  this  7niserable  license  law,  is  re- 
moved from  the  statute  book,  and  such  a substitute  provided,  as  shall 
bring  the  old  Bay  State  up  to  such  a point,  that  she  may  stand  on  this 
subject,  as  she  has  stood  on  many  other  subjects,  a beacon  light  to  all 
her  sisterhood  of  States  in  this  Union. 

We,  as  a committee  of  both  branches  of  the  present  Legislature, 
have  in  charge  the  most  important  question  that  has  been  or  voill  be 
brought  before  it,  and  it  becomes  us  solemnly  to  pause,  and  consider 
well  the  amazing  responsibility  that  rests  upon  us.  Much,  if  not  every- 
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thing  will  depend  upon  wbat  we  recommend.  The  Legislature  are 
looking  to  us,  to  strike  out  a course,  that  will  commend  itself  to  the 
good  judgment,  the  moral  sense  of  the  noble  men  that  compose  this 
body. 

And  here,  I wish  to  say,  that  while,  I give  my  voice  for  temperance 
in  its  highest  and  best  sense,  I am  no  extremist.  I am  fully  persuaded, 
that  great  injury  is  often  done  to  a good  cause,  if*  not  entire  defeat  in- 
duced, by  pushing  things  too  far — going  beyond  the  common  sense 
principles  that  govern  the  great  body  of  that  portion  for  example,  of 
our  constituents,  that  constitute  the  bone  and  muscle  of  this  Common- 
wealth. I admire  common  sense  men,  wherever  I find  them,  and  such 
are  the  men,  with  few  exceptions,  we  represent.  They  are  not  the 
ultraists,  who  are  here  and  there  to  be  found,  who  to  speak  colloquially, 
would  drive  everything  to  the  butts  end,  and  thus  defeat  a good  cause 
by  over  action. 

Now  what  our  constituents  want,  and  the  good  mothers  of  Massachu- 
setts desire, — ten  thousand  of  whom  have  sent  in  their  petitions, — are 
such  good,  wholesome,  enactments,  as  shall  shut  up  every  grog-shop  and 
rum-hole  in  Massachusetts,  remove  all  bars  from  the  hotels  and  taverns 
of  the  State,  and  thus  dry  up  these  main  fountains  of  the  evil  with 
which  we  are  afflicted.  I am  yet  to  be  convinced  that  the  intemperance, 
and  drunkenness,  our  constituents  and  our  honored  mothers  are  asking 
us  to  remove  and  prevent,  has  much  to  do  with  the  manufacture  or  use 
of  cider,  to  say  nothing  of  domestic  and  unadulterated  wines.  For  fifty 
or  more  years,  I have  witnessed  cider-making  operations  among  our 
farming  population,  and  I have  seldom  ever  seen  men  intoxicated  from 
its  use,  except  in  my  boyhood,  I might  have  seen  here  and  there  a 
stra^oflin^  Indian  who  had  imbibed  it,  to  the  detriment  of  his  locomo- 
tion.  All  the  enactments  I would  recommend  as  to  the  manufacture  or' 
use  of  cider  would  be  such  as  to  prevent  its  being  converted  by  distil- 
lation into  what  is  called  cider  brandy. 

The  great  majority  of  those  in  behalf  of  whom  we  act  as  legisla- 
tors, are  agriculturalists.  They  have  their  orchards,  and  cultivate 
apples,  especially  for  fruit,  and  if  disposed  as  they  are  and  will 
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use  it,  except  for  distillation,  let  them  thus  use  it.  As  for  lager  beer, 
I know  little  about  that.  It  is  neither  used  or  known  in  most  of  the 
country  towns,  and  agricultural  portions  of  Massachusetts,  or  by  our  na- 
tive population.  Its  use  is  confined  mainly  to  the  German  population,  but 
they  are  not  our  constituents,  to  any  extent,  nor  will  it  in  my  judgment, 
affect  the  (juestion  of  temperance  much  any  way,  whether  its  use  or  not 
is  allowed. 

I have  nothing  to  say  now  about  the  city  or  town  agencies,  for  which 
the  late  prohibitory  law  provides,  though  I am  of  opinion  that  they  may 
be  dispensed  with,,  and  the  whole  matter  of  sales  be  committed  to 
apothecaries,  or  to  such  agencies  as  the  town  or  city  may  provide,  if 
they  see  fit  to  provide  any,  and  with  such  provisions,  restrictions,  and 
penalties  as  the  prohibitory  law  contemplates,  without  being  obliged  as 
that  law  provides,  to  appoint  such  an  agent,  on  penalty,  for  neglect 
of  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  foregoing  views,  I give  with  all  candor  and  frankness,  as  the 
result  of  the  deliberate  convictions  of  my  own  mind.  What  I desire, 
is  a prohibitory  law  that  we  can  carry  into  effect,  and  hence  a law, 
which  shall  do  no  violence  to  the  common  sense  of  the  intelligent  order- 
loving  farming  population  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  whom  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  we  owe  our  seats  in  the  Legislature  of  1869. 


